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T X the  twentieth  centur>%  the  year  1909  in  British  political 
history  is  likely  to  take  its  place  in  importance  with  those 
famous  dates  of  the  nineteenth  centur}’,  1832,  1846,  1867,  1899. 
It  will  always  be  known  as  the  Budget  year,  as  a year  in  which 
the  tides  of  political  excitement,  agitation,  and  denunciation 
arose  to  as  high  a pitch  as  they  are  likely  to  reach  in  England, 
except  in  the  case  of  actual  war.  The  climax  was  capped 
when,  on  November  30,  1909,  the  Lords  for  the  first  time  in 
nearly  three  centuries,  and  by  a majority  of  275,  rejected 
a finance  bill  which  had  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  April  30,  1909,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  introduced 
the  Budget  with  a very  long  and  interesting  speech,  which  the 
average  man  can  read  with  more  pleasure  than  most  speeches 
on  such  a subject.  The  situation  which  he  and  the  Cabinet 
faced  was  as  follows : Owing  to  the  actual  increase  of  the  cost 

of  Old  Age  Pensions  over  the  estimates,  and  the  enormous  cost 
of  the  new  Dreadnoughts,  which  popular  clamor  and  partisan 
misrepresentation  had  forced  upon  the  Government,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  faced  an  estimated  deficit  of  £16,000,000. 
To  the  Liberal  government,  which  had  paid  off  in  the  three  years 
of  its  history  a very  large  amount  of  debt,  it  was  a tr>dng  situa- 
tion, but  they  met  it  in  a way  that  was  fiiarless  and  right.  As 
the  deficit  represented  10.4  per  cent,  of  the  tax  revenue  received, 
a vigorous  opponent  of  the  Budget,  Mr.  S.  Rosenbaum,  statis- 
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tician  to  Air.  Chamberlain’s  Tariff  Commission,  said  that  a 

(good  and  simple  solution  of  the  Chancellor  s difficulties  would 
have  been  an  all-round  increase  of  the  existing  taxes  by  about 
1 1 per  cent.  Still  another  alternative  was  to  tax  the  food  of 
' the  people,  thus  swallowing  the  principles  upon  which  the  Liberals 

had  won  the  greatest  political  victory  of  a centur}',  and  inci- 
dentallv  committing  political  suicide,  ffhe  measuies  by  ^\hich 
this  notable  budget  has  attempted  to  solve  the  difficulty  are: 
(i)  the  increase  of  the  death  duties,  (2)  of  the  income  tax,  (3) 

'•<'  the  liquor  license  duties,  (4)  of  the  duties  on  spirits,  and  (5) 

creation  and  introduction  of  new  forms  of  land  duties  or  taxes. 

It  is  a notable  fact,  to  which  the  Chancellor  called  attention  in 
I his  speech,  that  the  new  land  taxes,  dm  ing  the  first  year  the\ 

^ are  imposed,  are  not  expected  to  yield  more  than  £500,000  of 

V’  the  £16,000,000  which  it  is  necessary  to  raise.  He  is  building 

for  the  future  in  broadening  the  basis  of  taxation,  and  it  is 
^ confidently  expected,  when  once  these  taxes  shall  ha\e  been 

' V incorporated  into  the  fiscal  system  of  Great  Britain,  that  not 

even  the  Tories,  if  they  come  into  power,  will  remove  them; 
,'V  and  that  these  duties  will  add  an  ever-increasing  amount  of 

( revenue  to  the  public  exchequer,  as  the  death  duties,  \\  hich  w ere 

i imposed  in  1894,  have  done.  This  increasing  revenue  is  to 

help  defray  the  cost  of  the  programme  of  social  reform,  which 
the  Liberals  have  planned  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 

• •.  As  so  large  a portion  of  the  £16,000,000  of  additional  revenue 

is  to  be  raised  along  the  line  of  the  present  duties,  a brief  account 
of  the  method  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  accomplish  this  end 
T is  desirable.  The  cost  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 

I liquors  is  considerably  increased.  This  is  not  unreasonable,  for, 

according  to  reliable  authority,  the  license  rates  now  prevailing 
in  the  large  cities  of  England  are  not  one-fifth  or  one-sixth 
of  those  in  force  in  cities  of  similar  size  in  the  United  States. 

■ ■ ■ The  duties  on  beer  and  distilled  spirits  are  also  considerably 

; increased.  The  income  tax  is  somewhat  altered,  while  the  dis- 

tinction  established  by  Air.  Asquith  between  earned  and  unearned 
incomes  is  widened.  All  unearned  incomes  are  to  pay  one  shill- 
I _ ing  and  twopence  in  the  pound,  that  is,  about  30  cents  in  tax 
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or  every  five  dollars;  but  earned  incomes — those  derived  from 
personal  or  professional  ser\dces— do  not  pay  at  that  rate  until 
they  reach  $15,000  a 3'ear.  All  earned  incomes  below  $15,000 
a year  pay  mnepence  in  the  pound,  that  is,  18  cents  for  every 
ve  dollars,  or  between  three  and  four  per  cent.,  and  all  below 
? 00  pay  nothing.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  denounce  the 
-hnghsh  income  tax  as  unjust  should  remember  that  during  a 
man  s lifetime  his  personal  property  does  not,  in  England,  pay  any 
tax  at  all,  unless  it  bears  interest  in  the  form  of  stocks  or  bonds; 
then  It  pays  a shilling  in  the  pound  on  income,  which  in  the 
case  of  stock  paying  five  per  cent,  and  bought  at  par,  works  out 
at  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value— which  is  less 
than  the  rate  of  taxation  imposed  by  the  State  of  Connecticut 
upon  foreign  bonds  registered  at  the  Capitol  in  Hartford. 

The  moderate  tax  on  motors,  now  imposed  on  automobiles 
according  to  their  weight,  is  changed  to  a license  duty  on  a 
gra  uated  scale,  based  on  their  horse-power,  and  culminating 
m a maximum  annual  tax  of  $21  a year  on  machines  of 
sixty  horse-power.  No  license  duty  is  charged  on  motors  used 
for  commercial  purposes,  and  doctors’  cars  pay  only  one-half 
the  rates  for  pleasure  carriages.  For  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
ands  history,  a tax  (six  cents  per  gallon,  either  customs  or 
excise)  IS  laid  on  petrol  or  motor  spirit.  This  is  very  low  as 
compared  vvith  the  similar  tax  in  France,  where,  according  to 
i ^ r LIoyd-George,  the  rate  is  over  40  cents  a gallon.  The  total 
yield  of  these  two  motor  taxes  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  local 
authorities  to  cover  expenditure  on  roads.  The  tax  on  dis- 
filed  spirits  is  raised  from  $2.75  per  gallon  to  $3.70,  and  that 
on  tobacco  is  increased  i6  cents  a pound. 

While  It  is  certain  that  the  increase  in  the  liquor  duties  has 
aroused  the  strongest  opposition  from  the  liquor  trade— the 
rewers  of  and  dealers  in  alcoholic  Hquors,-the  fiercest  attacks 
of  the  Tories  or  Conservatives  have  been  massed  upon  the  land 
clauses  of  the  Budget,  although  these  simply  applv  in  form  or 
substance  those  principles  of  taxation  which  have  been  accepted 
and  practiced  as  common  justice  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  the  last  fifty  or  a hundred  years.  This  will  be  clear  to  every 
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citizen  of  these  countries,  when  these  land  taxes  shall  have  been 
described. 

The  new  provisions  of  the  Budget  with  regard  to  the  taxation 
of  land  may  be  classified  under  five  heads : 

1.  The  requirement  of  a new  Domesday  Book,  which  shall 

put  on  record  the  location,  dimensions,  ownership,  and 
full  valuation  of  all  land  in  the  Kingdom  of  Creat 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

2.  The  annual  tax  on  all  unoccupied  land  worth  more  than 

$250  per  acre. 

3.  The  increment  value  duty,  to  be  imposed  when  the  owner- 

ship of  property  changes. 

4.  The  reversion  duty,  to  be  imposed  when  a ground  rent 

expires  and  the  landlord  takes  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty, with  the  buildings  upon  it. 

5.  The  mineral  rights  duty,  to  be  imposed  on  all  minerals 

taken  out  of  the  earth. 


• ' . In  discussing  these  matters  in  detail,  an  effort  will  be  made  to 

answer  the  following  questions: 

, I-.  (a)  What  are  the  main  features  of  each  proposal,  and  what 

is  the  situation  that  justifies  it? 

(b)  What  exceptions  have  been  made  in  the  general  appli- 

• ‘ cation  of  the  principle,  in  order  to  avoid  a large  measure 

of  injustice? 

(c)  What  were  the  most  important  changes  wrought  in  the 

..  Finance  Bill,  during  its  progress  through  Committee, 

^ by  proposal  of  or  acceptance  of  amendments  by  the 

Government  ? 

(d)  What  are  the  criticisms  of  or  arguments  against  the 
Budget  that  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration? 

.V  . The  first  and  fundamental  provision  of  the  bill  is  the  require- 

ment of  a new  Domesday  Book,  which  shall  effect  a complete 
valuation  of  the  site  value  of  all  the  land  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

* ’ ' This  of  course  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  put  into  effect 

the  other  provisions  of  the  bill.  By  site  value  of  land  is  meant  the 
V amount  which  the  fee  simple  of  the  land,  if  sold  at  the  time  in  the 

open  market  by  a willing  seller,  and  if  the  land  were  cleared  of  all 
buildings,  might  be  expected  to  realize.  It  is  to  be  distinguished 
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"wans  tlic  value  of  tlie  land  in  its 

should  V !r’'  ‘'P°"  This  distinction 

w!“o  te  ,,o’T® r'"'  ■■eoie.nberctl  by  Americans 

tetinr  ■ r ‘™,‘iiat  with  the  complicated  cliaracter  of  land 

owil  of  ^r“l‘  'rt' 

O,  » w 'T  the  buildings  upon  it. 

sli'n  /■■‘"ti  ‘S  enormously  concentrated  in  its  owner- 

EiXhurl  n /‘-f  ‘ r !°’°°° 

P'°P^  i“s  than  a:i  acre  in  e.xtent.  The 

total  area  of  land  in  Great  Britain  is  estimated  at  7,00000^ 

-- i- 1- 

oti,  ne  consider  the  same  piece  of  property,  we  may  find  that 

one  nan  owns  the  land,  another  owns  the  ground  lease  and  a 
third  owns  the  building  upon  the  land.  ’ 

rate  “and  m'’”"'-  1’°"“  ^'iffo-'ence  between 

ates  and  ta.xes  in  England.  Only  the  ta.xes  imposed  by  Par 

t^njand.  Those  laid  by  the  local  taxing  authority  for  the 
support  o schools,  the  poor,  etc,  are  called  rates  The;  .we 
paio  by  the  oceupier  of  the  premises  whether  it  be  house  or 
factory,  and  if  the  house  is  not  occupied  no  rates  art  pa "l-a. 
arrangement  which  of  course  throws  an  additional  burdet  upot 
e inhabitants  of  occupied  houses.  The  rate  is  laid  not  upon 
le  capita  value  of  the  property,  as  is  the  custom  in  Canada  Ld 

Will  Id  estimated  rental  value 

the  exception  of  the  ultimate  incidence  of  part  of  the  rates  ' 

on  costly  buddings  that  stand  on  centrally  located  land,  it  may 

airly  be  said  that  the  owner  of  land  in  England  pays  hardly 

any  rates,  for  this  burden  falls  upon  the  buildings  anVthe  occu 

piers  ther^f.  This  difference  from  the  custom  of  funded 

States  and  Canada,  where  the  owner  of  the  property  pays  he 

ocal  ta.xes  or  rates,  reckoned  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land 

and  buildings  separately  considered,  must  be  constantly  borne 

n mind  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding.  In  this  discussion 

the  pns  rates  and  taxes  will  be  used  in  the  English  sense 

but  to  rates- 

some  cases  he  pays  into  the  national  exchequer  a small 
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national  tax  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  reckoned  on 
the  annual  rental  value.  In  many  instances  land  owners  pay  no 
tax  at  all,  and  for  the  following  reason.  In  the  last  years 
of  the  eighteenth  centur}^  when  Pitt  was  Prime  ^Minister  and  was 
hard  pressed  to  raise  revenue  for  the  country’s  needs,  the  offer 
was  made  to  land  owners  of  a redemption  of  the  tax  by  a single 
cash  payment  at  the  rate  of  thirty  years  purchase.  That  has 
very  generally  been  done  in  the  last  hundred  years,  and  where 
it  has  been  carried  out,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  owner 
of  that  land  has  ceased  to  pay  any  tax  (as  a land  tax)  upon 
it.  This  tax,  as  paid  on  some  not  yet  exempt  portions  of 
the  75,000,000  acres  of  land  in  England,  yielded,  in  1907-1908, 
$3,650,000 — an  absurd  result,  due  to  a fact  almost  impossible  of 
belief  in  this  twentieth  century.  The  owners  of  land  in  England, 
wherever  they  pay  any  land  tax  at  all,  are  paying  their  small 
national  tax  on  a A’aluation  made  when  William  III  was  Sover- 
eign of  the  kingdom,  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  At  that 
time  the  Crown  had  surrendered  its  feudal  rights  over  land 
owners  in  return  for  a commutation  rent  charge  of  four  shillings 
in  the  pound  upon  the  assumed  and  assessed  annual  value.  In 
1697  it  was  cleverly  contrived  so  to  frame  the  tax  that  it  should 
not  be  an  annuity  increasing  in  value  with  and  in  proportion 
to  the  augmenting  value  of  the  land,  but  should  be  a fixed  annuity 
that  should  not  increase  with  the  value  of  the  land.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  that  the  said  annuity  remains  at  the  amount 
at  which  it  was  fixed  when  the  value  of  a large  portion  of  the 
land  was  only  a very  small  fraction  of  what  it  is  at  present.  This 
astounding  statement  can  be  supported  by  competent  authorities. 

Richard  Cobden,  in  a speech  at  Derby,  in  1841,  said : “Exactly 
148  years  ago,  when  the  landed  aristocracy  got  possession  of  the 
throne  in  the  person  of  King  William,  at  our  glorious  Revolution, 
they  got  rid  of  all  the  feudal  tenures  and  sendees  by  which  they 
held  the  land,  which  yielded  the  whole  revenue  of  the  State ; and 
besides  which  the  land  had  to  find  soldiers  and  maintain  them. 
These  incumbrances  were  given  up  for  a bona  fide  rent  charge 
upon  the  land  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound;  and  the  land  was 
valued  and  assessed  145  years  ago.  at  nine  million  a year; 
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and  upon  that  valuation  the  land  tax  is  still  laid.  ...  The 
TO  ector  who  comes  to  you  to  count  the  apertures  through  which 

in  which  leaves  you  a schedule 

which  to  enter  your  dogs,  horses  and  carriages,  passes  over 

the  landowner,  leaves  no  schedule  in  which  to  enter  last  year’s 
rent  roll  under  certain  penalties;  but  he  takes  out  his  old  valua- 
tion. dated  1696,  and  gives  the  landlord  a receipt  in  full  dated 
1841,  upon  the  valuation  made  a century  and  a half  ago  I 
say  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  J calling  out  attemion 

o this  subject.”  What  Richard  Cohden  said  if  184:  s shH 
true  in  1909.  ^ 

says'-"'  Budget.”! 

elp  the  nch  could  give  it  to  carry  its  enormous  load  of  debt  and 
admimstrative  charges,  this  land  tax  was  fixed  at  4s  in  per 
pe  uity,  and  on  the  valuation  of  William  and  Marv’stiay  Lt 
only  so,  but  elaborate  provisions,  under ,, retense  of  f'acilitaLg 
payment  of  the  national  debt,  were  made  for  its  rede!Zof 

ment  ‘ Pnvileges  by  which  the  actual  pay- 

ment per  annum  is  now  reduced  to  nearly  £900,000  less  than  the 

ax  produced  at  its  first  imposition.  This  tax,  in  short,  vields 
extmff  fB075.ooo  per  annum,  and  some  idea  of  the 

the  hs  ' r land-holding  class  managed  during 

he  last  century  to  lift  from  their  own  backs  on  tf  those”! 

he  people  their  share  of  the  load  will  be  gathered  from  the  fac 

t irvi:.;!  ™ p-em  va,f:tL 

would  yield  from  £17,000,000  to  £20,000,000  per  annum  ” 

It  goes  without  saying  that  land  in  England  is  enormouslv 
undervalued  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  but  the  enormity  of 
the  injustice  involved  will  be  apparent  from  a few  instances 
ere  the  assessed  value  and  the  real  value  are  placed  side  bv 
side.  Persons,  who,  like  myself,  have  wondered  how  it  waf 
possible  to  maintain,  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of  London 
ose  beautiful  private  parks,  where  the  visitor  in  sununer  sees 
a^few  privileged  persons  playing  tennis,  or  strolling  over  the 
^In  the  English  Citizen  Series,  1882,  p.  39. 
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velvety  turf,  or  sitting  under  the  beautiful  trees,  will  not  find  it 
difficult,  after  what  has  been  said,  to  solve  the  riddle. 

In  the  endeavor  to  show  how  extreme  is  the  undervaluation 
of  land  in  Great  Britain,  two  methods  of  testing  will  be  adopted, 
one  of  which  is  made  necessary  by  the  peculiarity  of  land  tenure 
in  Great  Britain.  As  has  already  been  said,  the  local  rates 
and  the  national  land  tax  are  imposed  in  Great  Britain  on 
the  annual  rental  value  of  the  property,  and  not  on  the  capital 
value  or  principal  value,  as  is  the  rule  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Consequently  land  has  no  official  valuation 
on  its  capital  value.  The  transfer  of  freehold  rights  in  land 
occurs  far  more  seldom  in  England  than  in  the  United  States, 
where  ground  rents  are  comparatively  rare.  When  such  transfer 
does  take  place,  and  the  net  purchase  price  is  revealed,  a good 
basis  is  then  found  for  official  valuation.  In  the  absence  of  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  principal  of  ratio  to  the  annual  value 
in  order  to  put  on  record  a fair  valuation  of  the  capital  value. 
What,  then,  are  the  proper  proportions  between  capital  and  annual 
value?  When  this  is  fairly  decided  upon,  the  task  of  figuring 
capital  value  from  annual  value  is  a question  of  simple  multipli- 
cation. The  equalization  of  death  duties  in  land  and  other  prop- 
erties in  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  Finance  Bill  of  1894  made  this 
a question  of  absolute  practical  necessity.  The  method  of  val- 
uation of  course  varies  with  different  properties.  The  latest 
report  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Commissioners  shows  that  for 
Estate  Duty  purposes,  the  averages  of  various  classes  of  landed 
interests  vary  from  an  average  of  about  17  years  purchase  in  the 
case  of  some  house  properties  to  nearly  26  years  purchase  in 
the  case  of  ground  rents.  The  variation,  then,  is  between  17 
and  26  years  purchase.  Let  this  test  be  now  applied  to  certain 
instances,  some  of  which  came  out  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1903  the  Government  acquired  at  Rosyth,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
naval  base,  1200  acres  of  land  and  300  acres  of  foreshore;  the 
property  was  then  valued  for  rating  purposes  at  an  annual  rental 
of  $8,500,  but  the  Government  had  to  pay  $695,000,  or  over  80 
years  purchase.  In  1908  the  Admiralty  purchased  a site  near 
Greenock  on  the  Clyde,  10  acres  with  foreshore,  as  a site  for  a 
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As  the  thesis  that  land  is  monstrously  undervalued  in  England 
seems  fairly  well  established,  the  next  question  to  be  answered 
is  this:  How  is  land,  according  to  the  Budget,  to  be  valued? 

It  is  to  be  a universal  valuation  of  all  land  in  the  United  Kiner- 
dom,  to  be  estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  its  saleable  value, 
when  sold  by  a willing  seller  to  a willing  buyer,  on  April  30, 
1909.  The  work  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Revenue,  known  as  Somerset  House,  a body  of  permanent 
officials  of  the  Treasury,  who  are  charged  with  the  collection  of 
the  imperial  taxes  and  of  the  estate  and  stamp  duties.  They  are 
to  cause  each  piece  of  land  which  is  separately  occupied  to  be 
separately  valued,  and,  if  the  owner  requires,  any  part  of  such 
property  to  be  separately  valued.  Owners  will  be  required  to  fur- 
nish returns  showing  the  rent  received  by  them  and  giving  other 
information  which  the  Commissioners  may  desire ; and  the  owner 
may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  furnish  to  the  Commissioners  his  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  land,  which  the  Commissioners  shall  consider. 
The  Commissioners  will  serve  on  the  owner  a copy  of  their 
provisional  valuation,  and,  unless  exception  is  taken,  it  will  be 
adopted  as  the  correct  official  valuation.  If  the  owner  considers 
that  the  valuation  is  not  correct,  he  may  give  notice  of  objection 
to  the  Commissioners,  stating  the  amendments  which  he  desires, 
and  if  the  Commissioners  amend  the  valuation  so  as  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  objector,  the  amended  valuation  will  be 
adopted.  If  not,  the  owner  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  a referee, 
appointed  out  of  a panel  of  experts  by  an  independent  reference 
committee,  consisting  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  blaster  of 
the  Rolls,  who  is  the  Head  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 
and  the  President  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution.  If  the  owner 
is  dissatisfied  Avith  this  referee’s  decision,  he  may  appeal  to  the 
High  Court,  according  to  the  rules  of  court.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  machinery  will  enable  disputed  cases  to  be  decided  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  parties,  without  the  expenses  of  formal  hear- 
ings before  the  Court.  The  supporters  of  the  Budget  believe 
that  there  will  thus  be  brought  about  a complete,  uniform, 
impartial  \alnation  of  all  land  in  the  United  .Kingdom,  made 
with  all  the  skill  and  experience  which  the  great  national  tax 
office  can  command,  Avith  the  privity  and  assistance  of  OAvners, 
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guaranteed  by  a right  of  reference  to  an  impartially  appointed 
expert,  and  a right  of  appeal  to  a judge  of  the  High  Court. 

Naturally,  the  next  question  to  be  answered  in  regard  to  this 
valuation  is:  Who  is  to  pay  the  piper.?  Upon  whom  is  the 

expense  of  this  universal  valuation  to  fall?  This  is  one  of  the 
features  in  which  the  Bill  suffered  an  important  change,  during 
its  passage  through  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  original 
draft  it  was  provided  that  the  owners  of  land  should  pay  for 
the  cost  of  valuation.  When  one  realizes  that  these  land  owners 
of  England  are  paying  their  small  tax  on  a valuation  made  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  William  III 
was  king  of  England,  or  are  paying  no  taxes  at  all,  and  that 
for  fifteen  years  one-half  the  local  rates  on  their  agricultural 
land  has  been  paid  out  of  the  National  Treasury,  the  justice  of 
this  demand  would  seem  to  be  perfectly  clear.  Yet  the  require- 
ment actually  did  call  forth  from  the  whole  Conservative  party 
so  fierce  a protest  against  the  so-called  monstrous,  socialistic 
injustice  involved  therein,  that  the  Government  finally  yielded 
and  brought  in  an  amendment  transferring  the  cost  of  the  new 
valuation  to  the  Exchequer.  This  concession  was  received  with 
very  little  gratitude  by  the  Tories,  who  apparently  were  angry 
that  one  of  their  bugaboo  and  bogey  cries  should  be  taken  from 
them. 

Though  comparatively  little  has  been  seen  in  the  Tory  papers 
about  the  valuation  clauses,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  new 
Domesday  Book  is  really  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  fierce 
and  savage  attack  which  the  Tories  make  upon  the  Budget.  At 
present  land  escapes  very  largely  the  burden  of  the  rates.  As 
the  expenses  of  local  government  steadily  increase,  it  is  the 
householder  who  has  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  the  rates,  and 
not  the  landowner.  For  centuries  the  capital  value  of  many 
acres  owned  by  the  great  landlords  has  not  been  known.  When 
the  valuation  now  in  force  was  made,  much  of  this  property  in 
London  was  pasture  land  and  tilled  meadow,  several  miles  from 
the  Bank  of  England.  For  many  decades  it  has  been  covered 
with  the  homes  of  the  wealthy,  as,  for  instance,  the  Ebury  farm, 
which  is  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  was  rented  for  $100  per  annum. 

It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  ancestor. 
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Sir  Thomas  Grosvenor,  three  }'ears  after  the  Restoration,  and  is 
now  the  fasliionable  and  popular  district  of  Belgravia.  The 
yearly  g-round  rent  which  goes  into  the  coffers  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  is  estimated  to  be  of  enormous  ^■alue.  but  what  he 
pays  on  it  is  based  on  a valuation  made  when  it  was  pasture 
land,  unless,  indeed,  he  pays  no  tax  at  all.  The  moment  that 
this  enormous  capital  value  becomes  a matter  of  public  record, 
the  system,  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  United  States,  must  surely 
come,  whereby  land  as  well  as  the  buildings  upon  it  bears  its 
full  share  of  taxation.  A large  portion  of  tlie  land  now  in 
England,  I reiterate,  pays  no  land  tax,  for  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Pitt,  it  will  be  recalled,  when 
hard  pressed  for  money,  secured  the  passage  of  a law  permitting 
the  redemption  of  the  payment  of  the  tax  by  thirty  years  pur- 
chase. Whenever  this  has  been  done  by  the  owner  the  land  of 
course  has  ceased  to  pay  any  tax  at  all. 

The  Tory  opponents  of  a new  valuation  could  not  reasonably 
block  it  on  the  familiar  grounds  of  socialistic  injustice,  and  so 
they  did  oppose  it  on  the  ground  of  impracticability,  claiming 
that  the  site  value  was  a myth,  a delusion  and  a snare.  The 
speeches  of  some  of  the  Tory  leaders  on  this  point  read  like  the 
utterances  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  so  utterly  ignorant  are  they  of 
the  practice  of  foreign  countries,  and  so  densely  stupid  with 
regard  to  elementary  principles  of  political  economy.  To  drive 
them  sulking  from  the  field,  it  was  necessary  to  lay  tefore  the 
House  of  Commons  a Blue  Book  on  the  Taxation  of  Land  in 
Foreign  Countries,  wherein  it  was  shown  that  this  so-called 
idiotic  hypothesis  of  site  value  is  and  has  been  a truism  and 
reality,  not  only  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  but  also  in 
most  of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  Among  other  reports  in 
that  book,  the  admirable  one  of  Mr.  Lawson  Purdy,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  of  Greater  New  York, 
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showed  that  in  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States,  the  lands 
and  the  buildings  upon  them  are,  according  to  law,  valued  separ- 
ately, in  the  one  case  the  site  value  per  hundred  feet  front  by 
one  hundred  feet  deep  being  the  unit  of  estimate;  in  the  other 

case  the  supposed  structural  cost,  according  to  building  material 
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used.  \V  hen  it  was  clearly  shown  that  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
United  States  site  valuation  was  as  common  as  air,  it  was  absurd 
to  maintain  that  the  same  thing  was  impracticable  in  the  metrop- 
olis of  England. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one  in  this  country  to  realize  the  colossal 
injustice  involved  in  the  land  system  of  England.  It  is  well 
summarized  in  the  famous  “ransom”  speeches  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Chaml:)erlain,  in  1885,  of  which  extracts  follow. 

On  August  5,  1885,  at  Hull,  he  said : “The  evils  of  the  present 
land  system  are  apparent  to  everybody.  They  are  greater  than 
accompany  the  land  system  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Our  laws  and  practice  seem  to  have  been  designed  over  a long 
cour.se  of  years  in  order  to  build  up  and  maintain  vast  estates, 
until  at  the  present  moment  something  less  than  1,000  persons 
hold  one-third  of  the  land  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
meantime  the  rights  of  property  have  Ijeen  so  much  extended 
that  the  rights  of  the  community  have  almost  disappeared,  and 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  prosperity  and  the  comfort 
and  the  liberties  of  a great  portion  of  the  population  have  been 
laid  at  the  feet  of  a small  number  of  proprietors,  who  ‘neither 
toil  or  spin.’  ” To  his  fellow  citizens  of  Birmingham  (January 
5>  1885)  he  spoke  as  follows:  “The  owners  of  property — those 
who  are  interested  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  the  men  who 
have  privileges  to  maintain — would  be  glad  to  entrap  you  from 
the  right  path  by  raising  the  cry  of  fair  trade,  under  which  they 
cover  their  demand  for  protection,  and  in  connection  with  which 
they  would  tax  the  food  of  the  people  in  order  to  raise  the  rents 
of  the  landlords.  Protection  very  likely  might,  it  probably 
would  increase  the  incomes  of  the  owners  of  great  estates,  and 
it  would  swell  the  profits  of  the  capitalists  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  engage  in  the  best  protected  industries.  But  it  would 
lessen  the  total  production  of  the  countr}',  it  would  diminish  the 
rate  of  wages,  and  it  would  raise  the  price  of  every  necessary  of 
life.  Property  can  not  pay  its  debt  to  labor  in  that  way.  But 
if  we  turn  to  the  land  system  of  this  country,  we  find  that  all 
the  community  rights  of  ownership  in  land  have  disappeared. 
Some  of  them  have  been  sold,  some  of  them  have  been  given 
away  by  people  who  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  them,  some  of 
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them  have  been  lost  through  apathy  and  ignorance,  some  have 
been  destroyed  by  fraud,  and  some  have  been  acquired  by 
violence.  Private  ownership  has  taken  the  place  of  those  com- 
munal rights,  and  this  system  has  become  so  interwoven  with  our 
habits  and  usages,  it  has  been  so  sanctioned  by  law  and  protected 
by  custom,  that  it  might  be  very  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible 
to  reverse  it.  But  then  I ask.  What  ransom  will  property  pay 
for  the  security  it  enjoys?  What  substitute  will  it  find  for  the 
natural  rights  which  have  ceased  to  be  recognized?”  At  Ipswich, 
January  14,  1885,  he  said : “I  will  put  the  question  in  a different 
form.  What  insurance  will  wealth  find  it  to  its  advantage  to 
provide  against  the  risks  to  which  it  is  undoubtedly  subject?  I 
have  said  nothing,  for  instance,  upon  a very  important  matter, 
namely,  upon  the  anomaly  under  which  the  owners  of  land  have 
escaped  their  fair  share  of  taxation,  when  the  land  passes  on 
death  by  inheritance,  [this  was  remarked  in  Sir  William  Har- 
court’s  Budget  of  1894]  and  I have  said  nothing  about  the  curi- 
ous arrangement  under  which  unoccupied  land,  which  is  being 
held  for  speculation  and  investment,  which  is  held  for  the 
unearned  increment,  escapes  all  contribution  whatever  for  local 
taxation.  These  are  anomalies  which  at  the  present  time  make 
me  inclined  to  say  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  statement  of 
the  man  who  said  that  the  only  difference  in  the  incidence  of 
taxation  consisted  in  an  adverb,  for  while  it  pressed  very  hardly 
on  the  poor,  it  pressed  hardly  at  all  upon  the  rich.  Robbery  is 
robbery,  whether  it  is  practiced  against  the  individual  or  against 
the  state.  If  the  rights  of  property  are  sacred,  surely  the  rights 
of  the  poor  are  entitled  to  especial  reverence.  Naboth’s  vineyard 
deserves  protection  quite  as  much  as  Ahab’s  palace.”  At  Birm- 
ingham, January  29,  1885,  he  said:  “All  this  clamour  about 

confiscation  and  blackmail  and  plunder  is  so  much  dust  raised  by 
men  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  the  present  system  and 
who  are  either  too  prejudiced  to  read  my  proposals  or  too  stupid 
to  understand  them.  Let  them  keep  their  invective  for  some 
better  occasion,  for  more  apposite  uses.  The  fact  is  that  there 
are  some  people  who  have  no  conception  of  any  property  at  all 
except  the  property  of  private  owners  like  themselves;  and  the 
public,  the  public  right,  the  public  land,  and  public  endowments 
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are  so  many  abstractions,  unworthy  of  care  or  of  protection.  If 
they  are  misappropriated,  or  diverted  to  private  uses,  these  people 
seem  to  think  that  the  wrong  is  to  be  done  without  redress. 
Well,  that  is  not  my  view.  I hold  that  the  sanctity  of  public 
property  is  greater  even  than  that  of  private  property,  and  that 
if  it  has  been  lost  or  wasted  or  stolen,  some  equivalent  must  be 
found  for  it,  and  some  comjrensation  may  be  fairly  exacted  from 
the  wrong-door.” 

Against  this  historical  background  of  long  years  of  injustice 
in  the  system  of  land  tenure  and  of  exemption  of  land  from  its 
fair  burden  of  taxation  in  England,  may  now  be  placed  the  land 
clauses  of  the  Budget,  which  attempt  to  undo  this  wrong  in  some 
slight  degree.  As  is  well  stated  in  an  editorial  in  the  London 
Nation,  entitled  “No  surrender  on  the  Budget,”  “We  shall 
not  quarrel  with  concessions  on  secondary  matters,  as  long  as 
these  two  main  principles  of  the  bill  stand.  These  two  principles 
are  the  taxation  of  the  unearned  increment,  and  the  requirement 
of  universal  valuation.  They  are  complementary  principles, 
together  necessary  to  the  setting  up  of  our  land  system  and  our 
fiscal  s}^stem  on  a sound  economic  basis.  The  increment  tax 
standing  alone,  the  landowners  might  accept.  It  is  valuation  as 
checked  by  the  development  tax  which  they  fight  without  com- 
promise. To  value  the  land  is  to  divulge  the  secret  of  the  social 
system.  It  is  to  hold  up  to  the  general  gaze  the  basis  of  a great 
part  of  wealth,  to  expose  the  venomous  ulcer  which  saps  urban 
life,  to  indicate  the  true  source  of  municipal  taxation  and  measure 
its  copiousness,  and  to  bar  forever  the  profitable  transactions  of 
landowners  with  public  bodies.” 

In  the  discussion  of  the  land  taxes  of  the  Budget,  two  ques- 
tions should  be  answered.  First,  how  is  the  revenue  which  is  to 
be  obtained  from  these  taxes  to  be  distributed?  Second,  what 
lands  are  to  be  exempt  from  these  taxes  ? 

The  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  land  taxes  is  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  national  exchequer  and  the  local  rating 
authorities.  So  far  as  the  national  exchequer  is  concerned,  its 
share  of  the  income  is  to  be  ear-marked  for  certain  measures  of 
social  reform  and  regeneration.  The  sad  experience  with  the 
revenue  from  the  increased  death  duties,  after  the  Tories  came 
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into  power  in  1896,  is  not  to  be  repeated;  while  in  opposition, 
the  Liberals  had  to  see  the  money  raised  in  this  way  spent  in 
paying  half  the  rates  of  agricultural  landowners,  or  squandered 
on  swollen  armaments.  Labor  exchanges,  re-afforestation, 
industrial  insurance  on  a contributory  basis,  the  possible  exten- 
sion of  old  age  pensions  to  paupers  over  seventy,  so  that  they 
may  live  at  home  rather  than  in  the  poor  house,  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  by  the  establishment  of  e.xperiment  stations  and 
farms,  and  scientific  research  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  are 
among  the  things  considered  in  their  social  program.  One  single 
quotation  from  the  Chancellor’s  speech  on  the  Budget  will  show 
the  temper  of  the  Government.  “No  success  in  these  matters  is 
attainable  except  on  the  basis  of  a direct  contribution  from  the 
classes  more  immediately  concerned.  In  this  country  we  have 
already  provided  for  the  aged  over  seventy.  We  have  provided 
for  aid  in  case  of  accidents.  All  we  have  left  to  do  in  order  to 
put  ourselves  on  a level  with  Germany — I hope  our  competition 
with  German}^  will  not  be  in  armaments  alone — is  to  make  some 
further  provision  for  the  sick,  for  the  invalided,  for  widows  and 
orphans In  a well  thought-out  scheme,  involving  con- 

tributions from  the  classes  directly  concerned,  the  proportion 
borne  by  the  state  need  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  a heavy  one, 
and  is  well  within  the  compass  of  our  financial  capacity,  without 
undue  strain  upon  the  resources  of  the  country.” 

As  to  the  classes  of  lands  that  are  exempt  from  the  land  duties 
altogether,  they  are  as  follows : lands  held  by  rating  authorities 
or  local  governments,  or  occupied  and  used  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, or  lands  held  by  statutory  companies — land  held  by  rail- 
way companies,  or  those  controlling  canals,  docks,  water,  etc., 
being  for  the  purpose  of  their  undertakings  exempt,  but  if  sold, 
liable  to  increment  duty. 

The  first  of  the  land  taxes,  viz,  the  annual  tax  on  undeveloped 
land,  does  not  need  much  consideration,  for  it  is  a commonplace 
of  life  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  though  apparently  a 
novelty  in  Great  Britain;  it  imposes  two  mills  on  the  dollar  on 
the  capital  value  of  the  land,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner.  This, 
of  course,  constitutes  a radical  change  from  the  English  custom 
of  laying  the  tax  on  the  rental  value  of  the  land,  to  be  paid  by 
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the  occupier,  to  the  American  system  of  laying  the  tax  on  the 
capital  value  of  the  land,  to  be  paid  by  ihe  owner.  The  tax  of 
two  mills  on  the  dollar,  laid  by  the  Budget,  is  certainly  light  as 
compared  with  the  rate  common  in  iVmerican  cities,  which 
always  exceeds  one  cent  on  the  dollar,  and  sometimes  reaches 
tw^o  cents.  The  exemptions  made  by  the  Budget  are  many  and 
generous.  Land  occupied  by  buildings  pays  no  tax;  land  worth 
not  more  than  $250  per  acre  is  not  taxed ; small  properties,  worth 
not  more  than  $250  per  acre,  if  occupied  by  the  owner,  are  not 
taxed ; public  parks  and  all  private  parks  where  there  is  reason- 
able access  to  the  public,  are  not  taxed ; land  worth  more  than 
$250  per  acre  is  taxed  only  on  the  amount  by  which  its  value 
exceeds  that  amount.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  under  the  Budget, 
the  English  landowner  will  have  to  carry  a burden  only  about 
one-fifth  of  that  carried  by  the  landowner  in  all  American  cities, 
where  all  land,  occupied  or  unoccupied,  is  assessed  at  almost  its 
full  market  value.  It  is  fair  to  argue,  therefore,  that  when 
the  Tory  papers  and  orators  denounce  Mr.  Lloyd-George  as 
Jack  Cade,  and  the  Budget  itself  as  confiscation,  robbery  and 
socialism,  they  insult  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  where  the  principles  of  taxation  applied  in  the  Budget 
have  long  been  the  statute  law  of  the  land. 

The  next  two  taxes  to  be  considered,  the  increment  value  tax 
and  the  reversion  tax,  are  really  one  in  substance;  but  they  have 
to  be  treated  as  two  separate  taxes,  because  of  the  peculiar  land 
tenure  system  of  England,  where  the  leasing  of  land  for  building 
purposes  so  commonly  prevails.  Both  have  the  same  purpose — to 
secure  for  the  common  purse  a part  of  the  increased  value  of 
land,  which  comes  from  growth  of  population  and  business  pros- 
perity. ^ The  first  provides  that  all  land  shall  be  valued,  as  it  was 
on  April  30,  1909,  and  that  in  the  future,  when  it  shall  be  sold, 
after  the  owner  has  been  credited  with  all  the  money  he  has 
spent  in  improving  the  property  and  has  been  given  10  per  cent, 
profit,  the  state  will  take  for  itself  20  per  cent,  of  the  remaining 
profit.  That  is,  of  the  total  profit  above  all  expenses,  82  per  cent, 
goes  to  the  owner,  and  18  per  cent,  goes  to  the  state.  The  duty 
becomes  payable  when  the  land  is  sold  or  leased  for  not  less  than 
14  years,  or  when  the  owner  dies.  When  land  is  held  by  a cor- 
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poration,  the  duty  becomes  payable  in  1914  and  every  subsequent 
fifteenth  year,  on  the  legal  theory  that  the  corporation  never  dies. 
The  most  important  exceptions  from  the  increment  tax  are  as 
follows : agricultural  land  which  has  no  higher  value  than  for 
agriculture ; small  houses  occupied  by  their  owners  at  a rental 
value  of  not  more  than  $200  a year  in  London,  or  $130  a year 
in  other  towns ; and  lands  held  by  any  corporate  or  incorporate 
body  for  the  purposes  of  games  and  recreation  but  without  view 
to  profit.  The  notable  feature  of  this  tax  is  that  it  is  not  retroac- 
tive in  its  effect.  It  applies  only  to  values  that  may  accrue  after 
1909,  while  in  many  German  cities,  the  tax  on  increment  values 
is  retroactive,  and  a person  who  sells  his  land  this  year  may 
have  to  pay  a tax  on  the  profit  of  the  sale  over  the  purchase,  even 
if  the  latter  had  been  effected  five  or  ten  years  ago. 

It  will  be  realized  by  anyone  studying  this  increment  tax  that 
the  English  method  of  taxing  the  unearned  increment  is  much 
more  considerate  of  the  landowner  than  the  method  in  use  in 
the  Lmited  States,  that  method  developed  with  the  practice  of  the 
tax  assessors  in  raising  every  five  or  ten  years  the  official  valua- 
tion of  land  which  they  think  has  increased  in  value.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  New  Haven  there  is  a landed  property,  contain- 
ing about  fifty  acres,  which  twenty  years  ago  was  assessed  at  a 
valuation  of  $21,000.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  valuation  was 
increased  to  $37,000;  and  to-day  the  official  valuation  is  put  at 
$110,000.  In  the  United  States  the  law  of  the  State  takes  out 
of  the  owner  each  year  its  slice  of  the  assumed  increase  of  value, 
whether  the  property  is  sold  or  not,  even  if  the  value  be  an 
assumed  one,  never  realized  by  the  owner  at  any  time.  The 
Budget,  on  the  contrary,  proposes  to  take  its  toll  after  the  owner 
has  actually  sold  the  property  and  has  reimbursed  himself  for 
all  outlay  and  has  received  ten  per  cent,  of  the  profit.  If  the 
owner  of  land  in  America  sells  for  a price  less  than  the  assessed 
value,  he  gets  no  rebate  for  the  excess  tax  that  he  has  paid ; but 
in  England,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Budget,  unless  he  should 
sell  for  more  than  ten  per  cent,  profit  above  all  expenses,  he  would 
pay  no  increment  tax  at  all. 

Reversion  in  law  is  the  return  of  a property  to  the  grantors 
or  his  heirs  after  the  term  of  the  estate  granted  is  ended.  The 
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custom  of  ground  leases  for  a long  period  of  years,  while  very 
common  in  England,  is  little  practiced  in  America,  except  in  some 
of  the  largest  cities.  The  State  in  this  country,  in  its  collection 
of  taxes,  recognizes  no  one  but  the  owner  of  the  fee  simple  in 
land,  and  requires  of  him  the  annual  tax  both  upon  the  land 
and  the  buildings  that  stand  thereon,  although  they  may  be 
the  proj)erty  of  another.  In  New  Havni,  some  of  the  most 
important  buildings  stand  upon  land  leased  from  the  Corporation 
of  Trinity  Church  for  a term  of  years,  but  the  tax  collector  in 
the  case  of  these  buildings  deals  only  with  Trinity  Church. 
Now,  when  ground  leases  expire  in  England,  the  Budget  imposes 
a dut\  of  ten  |)er  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  benefit  accruing 
to  a lessor  at  the  termination  of  a lease  of  land.  By  value 
of  benefit  is  meant  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the  total  value 
of  the  land  at  the  end  of  the  lease  exceeds  the  total  value  at  the 
time  of  the  original  grant.  The  most  important  exemptions 
fiom  the  operation  of  this  tax  are  (i ) leases  of  agricultural  land, 
(2)  leases  lunning  not  more  than  twentv-one  years,  (3)  cases 
in  which  a reversion  was  purchased  before  April  30,  1909,  and 
the  lease  terminates  within  forty  years  of  that  date. 

The  last  of  the  land  taxes  imposed  by  the  Budget  is  the  Mineral 
Rights  Duty.  It  is  levied  on  all  mining  royalties,  dead  rents,  and 
all  other  rights  to  work  minerals,  and  on  mineral  wayleaves, 
01,  as  we  should  say,  franchises.  It  is  not  to  be  charged  on 
common  brick  clay,  brick  earth,  sand,  chalk  limestone  or  gravel. 
By  this  method  the  Budget  attempts  to  reco\  er  for  the  community 
some  of  the  enormous  amount  paid  ever}'  year  to  landowners 
for  the  right  to  work  minerals.  The  owners  of  the  land  now 
levy  royalties  on  every  ton  of  minerals  brought  to  the  surface 
from  mines,  whether  the  undertakings  are  ]>aying  or  not.  Way- 
leaves  are  sums  charged,  sometimes  in  a lump,  and  sometimes 
at  a tonnage  rate,  for  permission  to  bring  minerals  from  a mine 
to  a railw'ay,  a port,  or  a canal.  Sometimes  the  wayleaves  are 
])aid  in  cases  where  the  road  is  hundreds  of  feet  below'^  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  amount  charged  as  mineral  rights  duty 
is  one  shilling  in  the  pound  or  five  per  cent,  of  the  royalty; 
W'here  the  owner  works  the  minerals  himself,  he  is  to  be  charged 
on  wiiat  he  might  have  received  if  "he  had  let  the  minerals.  It 
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was  in  connection  wfith  this  duty  that  one  of  the  most  important 
changes  was  made  during  the  passing  of  the  Budget  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  original  proposal  w’as  to  lay  an  annual 
duty  of  a halfpenny  in  the  pound  on  the  capital  value  of  minerals, 
after  deducting  the  costs  of  bringing  into  w'orking,  and  allowfing 
for  minerals  that  had  been  taken  out.  This  w^ould  have  con- 
stituted a tax  of  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  estimated 
capital  value,  and  it  must  be  clear  to  the  thoughtful  student  that 
the  original  proposal  w'ould  have  been  far  more  difficult  to 
administer  justly  than  the  method  finally  adopted.  On  this  point 
of  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  tax,  there  is  one  quotation  from 
Mr.  Lloyd-George’s  powerful  Newcastle  speech  on  October  9th, 
1909,  that  should  be  quoted  here.  “There  has  been  one  altera- 
tion with  regard  to  one  tax,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  mineral 
rights.  They  complained  wdien  we  taxed  mineral  rights.  They 
said:  ‘We  do  not  object  to  pay  the  tax;  all  we  do  object  to  is 

the  form  of  the  tax.’  And  they  said  it  was  uncertain.  I said, 
Very  well : it  was  not  the  form  I cared  for  so  much  as  the 
substance.  So  I said  that  I was  quite  prepared  to  accommodate 
them.  I did  not  want  an  uncertain  tax — and  they  said  that  so 
long  as  the  tax  was  a certain  one  they  preferred  paying  more. 
WTll,  I said,  I was  prepared  to  meet  them.  I said  the  present 
uncertain  tax  will  produce  £175,000.  So  I altered  it  to  a tax 
on  mining  royalties,  which  was  certain,  and  produced  £350,000. 
They  are  not  a bit  better  pleased.  You  cannot  satisfy  some 
people.” 

In  conclusion,  to  summarize  the  arguments  against  or  the 
criticisms  of  the  Budget  that  are  worth  serious  consideration 
will  require  neither  much  time  nor  effort.  History  has  very 
largely  repeated  itself  with  Mr.  Lloyd-George  as  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  “unauthorized  program”  in  1885.  One  who 
examines  the  criticisms  of  Tory  orators  or  editors  will  be 
impressed  by  their  weakness  and  their  dishonesty.  In  the  absence 
of  sound  argument,  they  have  resorted  to  unjust  abuse;  the 
common  cry  has  been  to  call  the  Budget  socialism,  confiscation, 
robbery,  revolution.  This  misleading  charge  was  exploded  from 
two  opposite  sources.  Viscount  St.  Aldwyn,  better  known  in 
the  past  as  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Tory  Chancellor  of  the 
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Exchequer  during  the  Boer  War,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some 
people  the  best  of  living  Tories,  said  in  a letter  to  the  Times 
that  the  Budget  was  neither  socialism  nor  revolution.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  H.  M.  Hyndman,  the  famous  extreme  socialist 
and  founder  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  denounced  the 
Budget  as  in  no  sense  socialism.  If  it  be  remembered  that 
socialism  is  a Protean  word,  meaning  one  tiling  to  one  man  and 
a quite  different  thing  to  another  man,  the  conclusive  reply  to 
this  criticism  of  the  Budget  is  found  in  these  noble  words  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  spoken  at  Warrington,  on  September  8,  1885; 
‘T  shall  be  told  to-morrow  that  this  is  Socialism.  I have  learned 
not  to  be  afraid  of  words  that  are  flung  into  my  face  instead 
of  arguments.  Of  course  it  is  Socialism.  The  Poor-law  is 
Socialism.  The  Education  Act  is  Socialism.  The  greater  part 
of  municipal  work  is  Socialism,  and  every  kindly  act  of  legisla- 
tion by  which  the  community  has  sought  to  discharge  its  responsi- 
bilities and  its  obligations  to  the  poor  is  Socialism,  but  it  is  none 
the  worse  for  that.  Our  object  is  the  elevation  of  the  poor,  of 
the  masses  of  the  people — a levelling  up,  by  which  we  shall 
do  something  to  remove  the  excessive  inequality  in  social  life 
which  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  as  well  as  a great 
injury  to  the  State.” 

The  other  criticisms  of  the  Budget  by  lory  orators — that  it 
would  terribly  injure  the  building  trade  and  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  building  land;  that  it  constitutes  a dangerous  attack 
on  capital,  and  would  drive  capital  from  England;  that  it  would 
destroy  the  public  confidence  essential  to  business  prosperity; 
that  it  involves  gross  injustice  to  the  owner  of  land  as  compared 
with  the  owner  of  other  property — all  these  are  easily  disproved 
from  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  under 
the  touch  of  common  sense  and  reason,  vanish  at  once.  The 
lypocritical  character  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s  claim  that  the  Budget 
was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  order  that  it  might  be 
mbmitted  to  the  people  on  a referendum,  was  clearly  revealed  as 
;oon  as  the  campaign  for  the  General  Election  opened.  Neither 
le  nor  any  other  Tory  leader  discussed  the  principles  of  the 
Budget,  but  simply  denounced  it  as  socialism  and  revolution. 

George  L.  Fox. 


New  Haven. 


